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from a portrait which yet hangs 5n a room of the castle, the 
doctor was not .of an every-day cast of countenance or 
figure, but had as much of the attractive about him as 
would cause one to take a second look at him, and enquire 
©f the next he met who he might be ? 

The doctor candidly replied to all the enquiries of the 
granger gentleman, being himself too refined to put any 
interrogatories to one of so apparently an exalted station 

■ mentioned his poverty, with a hundred other minutiae 

of his affairs,; and even how he was twitted concerning the 
cow, all of which, it is possible, was before known to his 
wily companion ; when lo ! a black servant, in a flame- 
coloured livery, riding a beautiful black horse and leading 
another, appeared. The gentleman announced him as his 
servant in waiting, forced a purse of gold into the doctor's 
hand which he shook most cordially, promised to call on 
his return in a few weeks, bade farewell, mounted the led 
Bucephalus, and was out of sight in a moment ! 

The doctor, no doubt, often thought of the strange ad- 
venture, bought another cow, and began to be thought by 
his neighbours as marvellously mending in the world.. At 
the promised time the devil returned, revealed himself, 
and made offer of a boot full of current gold, if the doctor 
at a far-distant term of years would surrender himself, soul 
and body, into his hands for ever. There were, however, 
not, as might be now-a-days, "two words to the bargain." 
At length after chaffering for some time, the agreement 
was entered upon, and on the next night the money was 
to be paid. True to the appointment, the tempter arrived, 
and found the doctor waiting in an upper chamber with 
the boot on the floor, and after the usual ceremonies, be- 
;an to empty a bag into it. The physician was too artful 
ibr the fiend. The leathern receptacle continued lank as 
at first, and no wonder, the heel had been cut off, and the 
coin fell into a room below. The old one poured in until 
all he had brought was exhausted $ hurried away to order 
a legion of other demons to sweep the seas for the requi- 
site treasure, and, after toiling for the night, they succeeded 
at length, having filled the parlour beneath and the boot 
to boot. It might be supposed that the doctor was now 
wealthy, one would imagine, to the utmost extent of his 
wishes ; but, like many others yet in the world, he would 
husband the hoard, and continued to appear poor, until 
he contrived to outwit the proprietor of the estate— (the 
O'Neill or the M'Quillan, antiquaries may determine 
which ;) but i^ere remain contiguous some vestiges of a 
baronial residence, .laid Mohave been inhabited by the latter 
family, and it may have been one of those he choused in the 
following manner : — He applied for the purchase of tim- 
ber, and ground whereon to build a cabin, and what he 
would enclose with a wall of a certain height for a garden. 
According to his supposed means, an inconsiderable sum 
was demanded; the bargain was struck— the deeds drawn, 
and the money down— when, lo! all the hammer and 
hod-men far and near were employed, at the then high 
wages of a penny each per day 1 The castle was erected, 
and a wall built, which partly remains to this day, of seven 
miles in length, enclosing what of the country it could 
compass, still bearing the designation of the Galgorm park, 
wherein and whereon the doctor settled for the remainder 
of his days. The dreaded day, the last life-lease day, ar- 
rived, when another trick was to be played, and the doctor 
was to prove himself, a second time, too subtle for Satan I 
The devil, as the old adage has it, kept his day, and 
came to demand the doctor. He was sitting in an arm 
chair reading the Bible, when the deceiver, unsuspicious 
of superior deceit, made his entree, and Shy lock -like, 
'• standing upon the bond," required not only «Uhe pound 
of flesh, 1 but the entire material and immaterial of the 
doctor. He acknowledged the expiring of the term agreed 
upon, and only humbly solicited that the candle might be 
burned out, which was then more than half down in the 
socket, before they should start together to the *? regions 
of sorrow." This was granted ; the candle was instantly 
extinguished, and as quickly placed between the leaves of 
the Bible; and as it appears the devil is not permitted to 
opwi the word of God, it continued there during the re- 
M*yder of the doctor's life, and by his will was carefully 
depftgtogUn the lead coffin with his body, at his death, 
*hewj liupjwwe, it will remain till the resurrection— 



who will then have the title to the body, theologians* must 
determine. The devil was so much ashamed of being so 
humbugged, that he quitted the castle very quietly, and 
never has set his foot in Galgorm since. 

The iron chest, where the Bible and the money were 
formerly deposited, was seen by the writer of this sketch 
about three years ago, in one of the upper rooms of the 
castle. 

A more probable account of the doctors rapid increase 
in riches is also told, which is, that one day, while fishing 
along the Main, he discovered in the side of a bank, a 
large pot, which he secretly removed, and found it full of 
money. But the most probable account of all is, that the 
doctor, while studying medicine at college, became ac* 
quainted with a Scotch nobleman, a descendant, it is said, 
of Lord Colville of Culross, and some years afterwards this 
nobleman was charged with having committed an act of 
treason, or some other high crime, for which he had to 
leave Scotland, and flying to Ireland, he found shelter 
with his old friend the doctor, whom he empowered to lift 
the rents of his estate in Scotland, and at his death be- 
queathed him by will his entire property, which the doc- 
tor soon turned into money, and thus suddenly became 
amazingly rich. At that time one of the M'Quillans — a 
branch of the Dunluce family — lived at Galgorm ; and the 
ruins of an old castle, where he resided, is still visible on 
the side of the Main water. He possessed, according to 
tradition, the lands of Galgorm, with others adjoining ; 
and being a simple, innocent man, and always in want of 
money, he applied to the doctor, who, if the story be true, 
completely circumvented him, and obtained possession of 
all the lands, or nearly all, that M'Quillan had in that 
part* But if the doctor was able to humbug old Nick, it 
is not a matter of much wonder that he Mas too able for 
poor M'Quillan. 

Macgowan, 



PETHER BRIERLY'S INN ADVENTURE. 

AN* "IRISH SKETCH. 

u Pether Brierly," as he was universally called by all 
who knew him, was most indubitably a great — an exceed- 
ing great man in his own estimation. His ancestors for 
ages before him had kept up the respectability of the no- 
ble house he sprung from, by being hard fighters, hard 
drinkers, close dealers, and great story tellers ; and now 
those accomplish menM* one and all, were centered in the 
somewhat insignificant but portly person of Pether. He 
cultivated the small portion of land he held with care, was 
up early and down late, and so, by his industry and per- w 
severance, was enabled to hold up his head amongst the* 
wealthier and more respectable portion of the neighbours, 
who looked on him as their equal, in consequence of his 
seeming independence. Now, Pether had one propensity 
more Violent than any other— the pleasure of hearing him- 
self speaking. He would talk for an hour together ; and, 
if he could procure a quiet listener, with a full dhudheen 
and a lighted turf to ignite it, he would sit under a hedge 
for the length of a day, and neglect everything for the in- 
dulgence ; but this tyas to be pardoned, as for nothing else 
in the world wide would he suffer his mind to be led away 
from business. Pether had travelled— actually travelled; 
and amongst the persons round him who were never per- 
haps out of their own county, this fact gave his marvel- 
lous relations an air of interest ttoat perhaps if they were 
merely local, they would not possess. Amongst the boys 
and girls Pether s society was anxiously sought, and a 
merry-making or a wrestling match could not go forward 
unless he were present. Above all others there was one 
gentle, dove-eyed village girl, named Patty Healy, that he 
particularly liked to see present On such occasions, as she 
never laughed, but always credited what he said. Report 
said, that he was seen so often at her fathers, it would be 
a match, and, strange to say, report in this instance told 
the truth. Patty loved him for the dangers he had passed, 
and he loved her that she believed them. Having thus in- 
troduced the characters, we shall now take the liberty of 
introducing you in propria persona to the cabin of Phil. 
Healy, Patty*s fond and industrious father. 

The largest apartment where " the chimbley" was, and 
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th* white dresser stood against the wall, had been well 
swept over, and as it was September, a bright fire blazed 
it the upper end, the light of which gave a bright red tint 
to everything round abour, and shed a gentle and pleasing 
warmth all through the cabin. Round this fire were seated 
five or six individuals engaged in that species of crusheenim 
or gossiping which the Irish peasants of both sexes take 
equal delight in, and refreshing themselves by a quiet whiff 
of the pipe or a glass of the native, both of which were 
liberally provided. The owner of the cabin sat on the 
right hand side, and opposite him was Patty, engaged in 
knitting, while, with his eyes now and then resting admir- 
ingly on her bonny cheek, and full though graceful form, 
Pether Brierly sat, within a few feet of her on the same 
side. Next him was another female, who was Patty's 
aunt, and acted in fact as mother to her, as hers had died 
while she was very young. A couple of young men and, 
<m coorse, colleens, made up the group, who were appa- 
rently as contented and happy as possible, and were all 
chatting quite agreeably together. A quiet scene like this 
always makes us feel that it is not in worldly, ambitious 
pursuits and smugglings that true and unalloyed pleasure 
is found. 

" Cum, Pether," said one of the young men who sat 
near him, " give over yer smokin' fur a bit, an' tell some 
ov yer own adventhurs. I dunna whin I seen you so 
long remainin' silent afore." 

"Don't you remhnber the last I tould you," answered 
he, in a reproachful tone, t( an 1 how you an*»a bunch of 
yez set up a laugh at me, because Dan the pedlar said 
there was no sich thing as a black loch in the countherey, 
bud had fishes livin' in id, an' other things besides ?" 

" Pwhat ! no, Pether, jewel ! id wasn't at you we 
laughed that time at all; id was at Dan's attimptin* to 
doubt yer word," gravely remarked Patty's father, evi- 
dently for the purpose 0f drawing him out. 

'* An' besides," addecpPether, <( haven't I already tould 
ye* more wondherful things than ever happened to any 
livin' man bud myself, not lavin' out the grate books that 
some ov them have written; bud shore iv I had the edhi- 
oashun, wasn't there the curiousest thing occurred me, 
not seven years ago, at Cullen^ that id make the people 
•tare iv they only knew id," 

" Tell uz that, Pether, do now," interrupted one of the 
colleens in a tone of entreaty 5 but Pether, "fur a rason he 
had, gave her the bothered ear." 

'« D0j MSsfehur Brierly, iv you plase?'* asked the gentle 
voice of Patty, and his ears immediately became open, and 
he laid down his pipe, and with a gracious smile directed 
to her, pulled up his breeches, glanced round with an air 
fff> triumph, and commenced. 

"It was about this month seven years ago, as well as I 
tfftn now recollect, whin I was afther bein' in Dublin all 
the wajs, sellin* some cattle, an* had me bran new shute 
©v clothes on me back, an* niebag ov goold in my pocket, 
as- stiff as the furst lord in the land, an* stiffer. Well be- 
eurns me; IvIisgPatty, bud like all persons whin prospering I 
didn't fenow weH-wnat to do wjd myself wid pride an' all that, 
tftt 1 so whin I bought oulti !bfac& Best, an' got fairly mounted 
on a second-hand saddle into the bargain, sorra purshue 
the bit, bud like a foolish boy as I was,-I thought meself 
a* grate a man as any in Ireland. Id was about five or 
air in the evenin', as I was joggin' aisily on, not wismV 
to tire the boor baste, whin I began thinkin' ov all I had 
Sard ov the beauty of Cullen, an* so as I was athin a few 
miles or so ov id; ste I to meself, * bedad, Pether, now's 
yer time or never,' sis I, * there's no use in havin 1 a horse 
fraraan doesn't work him, an' so, what do you think iv 
you turn hiB head round that-a-way, an 1 spind a night 
there ; it'ill only cost a couple ov shillin's, and better mo- 
ney might be worse spint.' Well, sorra taste ov a lie in 
id; bud black JBe*s y as iv she knew the words I was spakin* 
at that minnit, turned round and faced the indentical 
road I was thinkin* of follyin' ; bud as iv to show me she 
didn't know my mamV, she begins a inn' some hay off a 
cart that was goin* the same way. ' Whoo ! Bess darliny 
lis I, * we'll both go together,' an' so I just geV Her the 
rwn an' let her go an. Think o' the cuteness ov the dumb 
dratbur, never to lave the back ov the cart at all at all, 

Jtf TfBw it floppy ftta ifatotn house <m tfce rowl rtie, 



stopped too. Well, thin, as the boy belongm* to id wife 
a civil boy an' a well spoken, an' had a sowl above noticin' 
the taste ov hay she eat, I axes him in to take a dhrop, 
an' be coorse he didn't attimpt refusm'.- I thin began dis* 
coorsin' him about the place I wor goin' to, an' axed him 
how Pd be able to spind the night chajiely, arf he tould me 
that the best inn the town had was near the middle ov id, 
wid a grate sign painted over the doore, an' a power of 
bottles in the windy ; an', sis he, the louder you call 
about, an' the more you seem us't to id the less you'll be 
axed, fur they'll be afeard ov attimptin' to impose an you ; 
well, afther that we parted, an' I throtted an one way an" 
he another.'* 

" I dare say the cute baste wasn't over an' above plazed 
at lavin' the hay," gravely remarked one of his auditors, 
on whose face an incredulous smile had began to appear. 

"Now, Phelim, I wondher you wouldn't have betthcr 
manners nor to interrupt Misthur Brierly," said the gentle 
Patty in a tone of displeasure, " an' he beconnV so en- 
thertaininV 

This last remark effectually mollified the anger that wai 
beginning to rise up within Pether, and smiling '* tin- 
dherly" on her, he continued ; — 

" Whin I enthered the beginnin' ov the town (an* as 
purty an* clane a lookin* town it is as any in the world, 
an' that's a big word) I was struck all in a hape wid the 
nateness of the houses, an* the purty little gardens afore 
thim, an* the woodbine an' all thatgrowin' into the little 
windys — ' Och, Pether/ sis I to meself, quite in a longiu* 
wayi 'bud id's you might be as happy as the day's long 
here iv you had a sartinperson along wid ypu.' " As Pether fc 
when passing this last remark, had thrown an air of ten- 
derness into his manner, and glanced slyly towards Patty, 
it of course became her to blush, and that slight pink effu- 
sion, delicate as the last tints of even, spoke volumes to> 
the observing narrator, and his eye lightened and his face 
grew bright with exultation as he continued. 

" Well, howsomedever, as the sayin' is, now that's nei- 
ther here nor there, only somehow a body can't help 
havin' thim kind ov feehn's at times, an 1 shure iv w** 
hadn't we'd be no betther nor the dumb bastes, poor cra- 
thurs ! I was jist quietly lookin' out for the place the boy 
tould me ov, an' blessin's on my cute eyes, at once I seen 
id — a large white house, wid a plot of butyful flowers 
growin* be the side ov id, an* right over the door a grand 
sign, not stuck out, an' in a swingin' posthure like all 
tothers I had seen, bud agin the wall, close between the 
windys. 

*' * Hollo, my lad V sis I to a customer I sees comin' up, 
to make all shure, * is that the tip top inn? 1 

" Wei), my darlih's, he eyed me for a long time afore he 
gev an answer, and thin he grinned like a young divii at 
he answered, 

ft ' Inn ? ay shure it is, doesn't any gommoch know that ? 
an* thin, still grinnin', off he wint, an* up I goes to the 
doore, an 1 id was closely shut, an* though I looked close, 
deuce a bottle was in the windy* good or bad, except a 
couple havin" tall flowers growin' out o' them ; bud think- 
in' that maybe they shut up early there i I ups wid the 
handle ov me whip, an' I gives three loud whacks that id 
rise the dead in a manner, an 9 thin, all in a suddint, bang 
opens the doore, an' out runs a floury-headed fellow wid 
a dhress as grand as a prence, an' silk stocking, art' goold 
buckles. 

" ' What's wanting sur?' sis he, quite angry and vexed' 
at bein 1 called out; an' I was fur a time in a quandary as 
to what I'd say; fur to see sich a dressed fellow as that at 
sarvent to an inn bate Banagher to a complete stand still* 
— ' What's wantin', sur?' sis he agin— ' do you look fur 
me masther ?* 

*' ' To be shure I do/ sis I, quite botild, an' getthV off" 
black JBets ; 'bud here, take the poor baste to the stable/ 

"Well, to be shure, he stared at me thin in arnest, an* 
I wondherin' all the time at how murdherin' grand I wai 
doin' id ^bud id must have been the whiskey prompted 
me,)— slings thebridle over her neck, an' pushin' by him t 
goes into the house. Well, the grandeur ov everything 
inside bangs belief: There was carpets everywhere, thfat a 
body id be ashamed' to stan' on Air fear Ov crushin* thd 
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nspurty Httle articles as ever wor seen, an' no more fit 
for that use, nor Miss Patty here is (blessin's on her soft 
eyes an' rosy cheeks !) to become the wife ov an ould 
cripple or boccoch / 

" As I was standin 1 inside, and me powdhered customer 
standin' outside lookin' one time at me, 'an' another at 
the baste, whoo ! a side door that was all gilt an* painted 
opens, an' out steps a tall an* grand-lookin' ould gmtle- 
man, wid white hair an* a good-humoured face. * Be me 
sowl/ sis I to nieseif, ' here's the masther himself, an' a 
main rich one he must be,' an thin turnin' round, I bows 
to him and smirks, fur politeness costs no money, an' sis 
J, * God save you, sur,' sis I. 

« « Oh 1 I thank you/ sis he, bowing auite stiffly, an not 
addin' * kindly,' as one might suppose he would from his 
looks, but divii a bit ov that daunted we, fur what did I 
care whin I could pay for what I'd ordher ? 

" e I suppose,' sis I, ' you're the landlord ov the head 
inn ?' sis I. . 

" ' Oh, no— that is— yes ! I am the landlord, sis he, 
hesitatin* at first, an' then quite quick, givin' a wink at the 
same time to the sarvint. 

" ' Faix thin,' si* I, * an' iv you are, you re the stiffest 
ould codger ov a landlord I ever met ; an* there's your 
sarvint, iv he is one, standin 1 there laughin 1 , instead of 
bringin the baste to where she'd get a mouthful ov hay ; 
an' here you are yerself keepin'me in yer hall, an 1 a purty 
hall it is I must acknowledge, bud, atween ourselves, I'd 
rather, iv id plases you, see the inside ov the tap-roora 
an' the outside ov the loaf/ 

" Nothin' in the world like spakhV up!— whoosh 1 — 
the altheration this speech made. 

*' • Beg a thousand pardons, sur/ sis he, bowin' to the 
ground : * walk this-a-way,* an 1 he opens another doore, 
an* thin turnin' to the sarvint, * Tom,' sis he, ' bring the 
gentleman's mare round an' see her fed V 

" ' Step in, sur, an' take a sate/ sis he, seein' me hesi- 
tate, an' no wondher I shud, ' an' Til get the bill ov fare 
m a minnit.' An 1 wid that in I goes, an' he bows an' sis 
he'll be back in no time, an' laves me be meself. 

" Miss Patty ! ov all the wondherful grandeur ever I 
heerd ov that "room contained; on the flure was a carpet, 
the most beautyful thing in the way that could be, an' 
long blue silk (raal silk) curtains hung to every windy, wid 
raal goold edges ; the chairs wor all blue silk, an' the so- 
fees the same, an' there wor ornaments ov china an' ivory, 
an* different darlin' little boxes, .on all the tables; bud I 
didn't like to stir fur fear ov the carpet, an' didn't like to 
sit down, be rason ov me breeches (Miss Patty, I beg par- 
don !) not bein' the natest in the world. 

" Jist as I was thinkin' what a pity it id be to dhrink 
ale or porter off* one ov thira shinin* tables, in steps me 
bould powdhered sarvint, bowin' an 1 scrapin', wid a long 
slip ov paper in his hand, an' not wishin' an ignoramus 
like him to see me bothered down, I sits quite uncon- 
cerned, while he begins readin' out a lotov out-o'-the-way 
names ov Frinch mates an' vittals, so I stops him at once, 
and sis I—' Come,' sis I, f Pm an Irishman, born an* bred, 
an r I don't like any ov yer malicsup or yer squashes, bud,' 
bis I, * bring me a beefsteak. done rare/ sis I, jist to show 
him the differ—* an' a mug ov beer, an* fur heaven's sake 
lay something' on the table afore you do so, fur it id be a 
cumin' sin to desthroy the polish !' 

*' That same sarvant was an impudent chap, fur whin 
he left the room I hard him, as plain as a pike-staft; laugh- 
in* aither at me or some one else, bud that didn't discon- 
sart me. | What's yer masther's name ?* sis I whin he 
cum in agin, afiher a while, an* began layin* out the cloth, 
^hich was as fine as silk, an* the knife an' fork, an' a 
couple ov 'candlesticks which, iv they wor raal silver, wor 
worth a power ov money, 

"'ItV-itVsishe— 

, *' ' Jack FoslherJ sis the masther himself, comin' in at 
the^satne time, wid a white apron afore him, an' a jug in 
his hand; thin indeed he looked like what he was. 

" Divil such beer as was in that jug ever I tasted afore 
or seiice, an* the stake that was brought up thin on lovely 
china dishes beat all fur tinderness and sweetness.,— 
*||h8lia, thin,' sis I, seein' the masther eyein* the mate as 
ifWfdlike to taste, id, ( bud maybe, Mbthur Fosther* 
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you'd sit down an* take a bite wid me— yoitfl be heartily 
welcum I can tell you.' 

" ' Wid the gratest pleasure in life, sur,' sis he, c and 
mooch obleeged to you fur axin.' 

* Well, we eat an' we chatted, an' a good ould talker 
he was, an 5 we finished onr dinner or rather supper, for 
worn't there two tall candles li^htin" all the time, an' thin 
in the twinklin' ov an eye, the things wor removed, an* a 
couple ov glasses laid, an' tumblers, but sorra dhrop or 
drink barrin' the hot wather. 

" < Tell Emily to bring in the wine,' sis ould Fosther to» 
the sarvant, an' thin a young lady cum through thedoorev 
wid a cut decanthur in aich hand, an' laid thim an the 
table afore us. I had been lookin' at the tumbler, ar/ 
had it still in me hand, an' she walked so like a fairy, I 
never seen her till she laid the things on the table, an* thin 
I looked up, an' smash wint the tumbler on the flure, fur 
I dhropped id wid the fare surprize. Och, Patty, asthore 
machree I ov all the butyful crathurs ever I laid an eye on 
she banged ! — her hair was yallow, and glistened like silk, 
an' curled all round her rosy cheeks, while her eyes that 
smiled at my surprize wor as blue as the \iolet whin the 
mornin' jew is yet on its laves. She was dhressed as grand 
as any queen, an' well she becum the clothes she wore, 
fur she looked a princew every inch ov her. 

" ' Och, Miss,' sis I, e milliah murdhers, Miss, darlin \ 
bud the luck ov you dhruv the tumbler clane out ov me 
hand, fur ov all the lovely crathurs ever wor born * 

" ' Oh, no matther — no matther,' sis ould Fosther quite 
kindly — * my daughter 'ill forgive the loss whin id was 
caused be her beauty.' 

* ( ( Allow me fur forty minnits/ sis I, slappin' me pocket 
— * I'll pay fur what's bruk, an* no one shall ever say that 
Pether Brierly ever shirked off from settiin' the damage 
done.' Wid that she smiled sweeter nor afore, and curt* 
seying — Oh, Patty, iv you could 'ave seen her curtzey \ 
— glided like a butyful sperit from the room. 

" Well, thin, ould Fosther an' I set to, an' we dhrank 
an' talked, and talked and dhrank, till he and I both be- 
gan to be very good frinds, an* id was over the raal whis- 
key, too; fur I didn't relish any ov thim things he called 
be sich out-o'-the-way names in the way ov wine an* sich 
like, an' tould him so, an' got the native ; an* maybe I 
didn't open his eye wid all I contained. 

" Shortly afther I began to grow sleepy, an* ould Fos- 
ther tuk the light an' brought me up stairs, an* every step 
I wint I seen some new grandeur or other ; bud the room 
he called bed-chamber beat out all, an* made me tell him 
that he must be as rich as a Jew to have everything in 
sich style ; the curtains ov id wor white as milk, an' the 
bed had curtains too, aiqually white, an' id was so high, 
that I was a long time afore I could go to sleep fur fear or 
fallin' out; bud at last, wondherin' at everything, an* 
gettin' half afeard ov all I might have to pay, I did sleep, 
an' never woke till broad day. 

" I got up an' wint out, an' looked about me, an' peeped 
into some of th'other houses, but not a sign of the same 
grandeur ov the inn was about any ov thim ; an 1 what 
made me wondher most was, that there was no sign ov 
any one in id gettin' up to look out fur the customers a 
body id suppose the mornin' mi»ht bring. Well, whin I 
goes back agin, an' had my breakfast, which was ov illi- 
gant'tay, I calls fur the landlord an* the bill, as he wasn't 
yet out ov bed, the lazy thief! bud think ov the greatest 
wondher ov all to cum yet — the sarvant cum back wiA 
Jack Fosther's compliments, that there was nothin' to pay 
— all me pressin* was no use, sorra stiver he'd take, not 
even a shillin* fur himself; an' so bid din* him give me 
thanks to tiis masther, an' to tell him that iv ever he cum 
near this village, to call on Pether Brierly, an' he'd give 
him cead millia failtha, an' whiskey galore, I mounted the 
baste, who looked sleek an' well-fed, an' rode off on me 
journey. 

" Now, Miss Patty, only think ov who I found out me 
landlord to be afther ?— bad luck to the young thief that 
misled me !** 

" Indeed, Pether, I have no idaya." 

u Faix no other bud Jack Fosther, Earl of Ferrard / ex- 
claimed he, with exultation at their gestures of astonish* 
meat, " an* it was his arms oyer the doors I tuk fur & sign. 
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an* hlx grand Jiouse I tuk fur an inn ! — did you ever hear 
the like ov that ?" 

" Yis I did," said the same sneering young man whom 
Patty had to correct for interruption before, '* fur iv I 
don't mistake I heerd the very identical same thing tould 
be Bartle the pedlar, as happenin' to a travellin* jintleman 
—an* now that I think ov id, you, Pether, wor present." 

Pether hemmed and hawed, and grew red and fidgetty, 
while a grin went round at his usual detection, whenever 
he related one of his own adventures, and the seat he oc- 
cupied was becoming very uneasy to him, when Patty put 
all to rights, by smiling, and exclaiming — 

"Well, well! shure id's no matther fur that; happen 
to who id may id's a quare adventure, an' Pether has 
tould id very well." 

Pether looked gratefully at her for this extrication, and 
re-lit his pipe with renewed self confidence. 

Gentle reader ! She now exults in the appellation of 
Mrs. Brierly, and listens to Pether's stories, and nurses 
her infant with equal seeming pleasure; while he is prouder 
of his pretty little wife than any man or boy in the vil- 
lage. 

The foregoing sketch is founded on a fact, which ac- 
tually did occur, as described, to this nobleman, who had 
his arm3 over the door of his residence in Cullen, till very 
lately, which gave it greatly the appearance of an inn; his 
name is John Foster, Earl of Ferrard, and he contributed 
much to the beauty and prosperity of this sweet little 
town by long continued residence. 

Denis ODonoho. 



ANCIENT CROSS IN KILCLISPEEN CHURCHYARD. 




Kilelispeen churchyard is situated near the high road, 
in the parish of Carrick-on-Suir, barony of Ifta and 
Offa, and county of Tipperary. It exhibits traces of great 
antiquity, and is remarkable for having two large stone 
crosses of the above form. There was a third, which has 
been destroyed ; however, a section of the base is still vi- 
sible. They are, with the exception of the base, each 
composed of a single block of white free-stone, and exhi- 
bit traces of elegant and curious carving. The base stone 
is about four feet and a half high, the same in width in 
front, and about four feet in depth. There is a good deal 
of it sunk in the earth included in the above measure- 
ment. It has a square hole cut through, into which the 
cross is sunk, and which fits with great exactness. The 
whole cross, including the base and cap, is about fifteen 
feet from the ground. 

There is an ancient tradition in the country respecting 
these three crosses. It is mi that they were brought 



there by supernatural agency, and erected all in one night, 
on account of the murder of seven bishops, brothers, who . 
were ordained at Rome ; and on returning to their own 
country, in passing a place near Lisnateigue, were over- 
taken by a party of men, dispatched after them by the 
lady of Grany Castle, in the county of Kilkenny, a noto- 
rious virago in those days, who thought they were rich 
merchants returning from foreign part*, by whom they 
were barbarously massacred. Their bodies were buried 
in separate churches, but were all found overground in the 
morning, when they were brought to this churchyard. For 
a long time after they were mindered a voice was heard 
crying out at the dead midnight the following words in the 
Irish tongue, * Dhcalfur, Dhea/fur, Dhealfur t or ' it will 
be paid, it will be paid, it will be paid.' The lady of Grany 
Castle on being told of the circumstance, was greatly trou- 
bled, and sent men to ask the voice what would be paid. 
They performed their devotions, invoking the protection 
of a certain saint, and proceeded to the spot where the 
fearful voice was crying out its prophetic threat. They ask- 
ed who would be paid, and were answered, *if not the 
murderers, their children's children to the third and 
fourth generation/ 

This land was granted by King William the Third to 
one of the Hayden family, and near it is the hill of Car* 
rich a duoul, or the Devil's rock, from which you have a 
view of the beautiful valley of VVerk, with the Suir run- 
ning on to Waterford for nearly twenty-five miles, and on 
the"other side for about twenty-six miles down to Clon» 
mel and Clogheen. 




ORNITHOLOGY. 

ON THE SWALLOW AKD ITS HABITS, &C. 

The swallow belongs to the genus, hirundo, and order 
passeres, according to the system of Linnaeus, and compre- 
hends a variety of species, dispersed through different 
countries ; but there are only four species which visit our 
island, viz. — the hirundo apus, or swift ; hint do ntstica, or 
common country swallow ; hirundo riparia, or bank martin ; 
and the hirundo urbica, or town martin— all of which have 
the general habits of migration, and, being soft-billed birds. 
Teed on insects which they take on the wing The arrival 
of the swallow (hirundo rustica) usually precedes that of 
the martin by a few days ; they arrive about the middle 
of April, or between that and the first of May, though 
now and then a straggler may be seen much earlier. It is 
probable that many of them perish in crossing the sea, or 
in distant regions, as their migration is now scarcely dis- 
puted by any naturalist of common penetration, although 
the ingenious White, in his Natural History of Selborne, 
seems to have been of a different opinion. It is probable 
that they migrate to some warmer country — in all likeli- 
hood, Africa — as they have been known to perch on fish- 
ing boats at a distance from land, so much exhausted, as 
to be incapable of proceeding farther until recruited. 

Soon after their arrival, these birds proceed to prepare 
a nest for the accommodation of their offspring. The 
swallow builds in Ireland generally in barns, stables, and 
cow-houses ; and in Sweden she is called (ladu twala) the 
barn swallow, and it appears she did the same in Virgil** 
time— 

" Ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidos suspendat hirundo/' 



